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Akt. III. — A Summary Account of the Civil and Itelif/ious 
Institutions of the Sikhs. By Puofessou H. H. Wilson, 
Director R.A.S. 

[Read 25th April, 1846.] 

TiiKUE liavo arisen from tiino to timo among wliat arc considered the 
iintcarnod classcH of the jicoplo of India tlionglitful and hcnt^volont 
individuals, who have felt dissatisfied with tho religious jiraclicos of 
tlieir countrymen, and with the distinctionH of caste ami creed l>y 
which they are disunited. Tliey have atteniiitcd, accordingly, to 
reform tlicso defects, and to reduce the existing systems of Itoiicf to a 
few simple clunionts of faith and ivorship in which tho ISrahnian and 
tho Siidra, the Mohammedan and Hindu might cordially coniliine, anil 
from which they might learn to lay aside their uncharitable feelings 
towards each otiier. 

Although not professing to be deeply vor.sod with tho sacred 
literature of either sect, with the Vedas or the Koran, the Indian 
reformers have been in general men of respectable altaiiimentH, and 
have been well grounded in the speculative tenets of the two systems 
which they have sought to amalgamate. Uotaining the doctrine of 
transmigration, tlicy have grafted upon it a philosophy comjiounded 
of tho Vedanta principle of emanation, or tlic origin of individual soul 
from one great pure universal spirit to which tho detached j>ortions , 
pino to return, and of tho Sufyism of the Mohammedans, in which the 
language of passion is substituted for that of ilogmatism, and the human 
soul and tho divine spirit arc typified as tho lover and the beloved. 
These doctrines have been clothed by tho reformers alluded to in a 
popular dress; they have been sot forth in short metrical com|)o.sitioiis 
— odes, or hymns, or songs — always in tlio vernacular rlialects, and 
written in a stylo addressed to tlio imagination and feelings of tho 
common j)oo[«lc. Thcso arc usually channt(!d to simjilo melo'lies, and 
ovon where thoy bavo not effected any change of ojiinioii, tboy luivc 
become extensively diffused and have exercised considerable iiiliuence 
over tho national character. These compositions gradually accumu- 
lated, and preserved in collections of various extent, constitute tlio 
literature and the creed of a large portion of tho agricultural popula- 
tion of Upper India. 

The teacher whose instructions have cxcrciKcd, although indirectly, 
tho most <lurablc influence upon any consi<lcrable body, and aidetl l)y 
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politiojil events, have lcii(lc<l to form a tiiition out of a, scet, is Bi'ilni 
NiiiHik, or Niinak Sliali, tlio nominal founder of tlic religion and 
nation of the Sikhs. Ho was born in 14G9, at a village now known as 
ndira.', or the 'village,' on the U.ivi, about thirty kos from Lahore, and 
is said to have been at fir.st engaged in trade as a dealer in grain, but 
to have exch.anged in mature age worldly pursuits for a life of medita- 
tion and religious instruction. The Punjab was at that time subject 
to the Pathan Sovereign of Delhi, Belilol Lodi; but then, as now, the 
lands were distribute)! chiefly anioug Hindu chiefs, who united the 
character of landlord and ruler, as rayas or rjijaa, over districts of 
diir(M-cnt dimensions, paying revenue and rendering military service to 
(he Moli.-innucdan governors. One of these rayas took Niinak under 
his patronage, and enabled him to disseminate his doctrines without 
hindrance or danger. According to the legendary biography of 
Niinak, he wa.s a great traveller, traversing not only India but visiting 
Mecca and Aledin.n., working miracles on his journeys and making 
nnnierouf jiroselytes. There is probably little truth in his Arabi.an 
|iprrt^rinalions, although it was consistent with his religious character 
to have F[)entsomc time in wandering over Hindustan, and visiting the 
places hold sacred in the estimation of the Hindus. It is most likely, 
however, that he passed the greater ]>art of his days in the Punjab, 
endeavouring to inculcate his views among his neighbours and coun- 
Irynien ; Fover.al of whom, no doubt, adiij>ted his notions; becoming, as 
the (crm AVM implies, his disciples; the word being the provincial 
ailiculation of the Sanscrit word Sishya, a scholar or disciple, the 
t^ibilaut, sb, being invariably pronounced, kh, in the western provinces. 
From those disciples he organised a communion, the superintcndanco 
of which he bequeathed to oiio of his j)rincipal pupils, named Augada, 
establishing a sort of hierarchy, to which jierhaps it was owing that 
his followers were kept together as a distinct body. The successor of 
Augada, Aniara Das, became possessed of some temporal power, and 
built the fort of Kajar.awal. It would appear, however, that secular 
aggrandisement wa^ not regarded as altogether orthodox, and the Sikhs 
who restricted their views to ])urely religious objects, sepanited from 
Amani Dus and att,ached themselves to Dharmcban<l, the gra,udson of 
Niinak, as their 'Guru' or spiritual head. They then became known 
as Udi'isis, or persons estranged from worldly hopes or fears, or as 
'Nirmala.s,' individuals free from soil or sin. It is chiefly from these 
classes of Sikhs, the Udiisis, and Nirmalas, that teachers of the theism 

' M.ijor Loccli, .T.A.S.B., No. 1C2, 1(145; (but, query) if it is not the sanio 
a.s Ivirdpur Dolira his liuriivl |ilacc. Malcolm, As. lies. XI., 207. Malcolm 
calls his birdi place Talwaiuli, or llaynpur, ou the Bcyah. 
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of Niiniik arc to be found in almost every considerable city of Hin- 
dustan, sometimes singly or sometimes a(i.scml)!od in San;rat8 or con- 
vents. They liavc nothing of a political or military cliaractcr, but 
devote their time to daily prayers and observances addressed cliiofly 
to the memory of Nanak and the peru.sal and adoration of the saerc<l 
volume which contains illustrations of his doctrines by various hands, 
iu difl'ercnt dialects of Punjabi and Hindi. 

Tlii.s exposition of the Sikh faith, if anything .so vague desorvos 
the appellation of a faith, is known as the A<li Orantii, th(! ' Firnt 
Book' to distinguish it from another scri[itiiral authority of tli(! Siklis 
of a later date. It is a large volume but contains no aystemnlir. 
cx])osition of doctrines — no condensed creed — no rules for ritual ob- 
servances. It is an unconnected compilation of verses of a niy.stical 
or a moral jiurport, jiscribcd mostly to Nanak, but comprclieinling tlie 
writings of other persons, many of whom had nothing in common with 
Niinak, except a general accordance in a sort of .sjiiritual <piieti.sm and 
the acknowledgment of one <liviue cause and essence of all tliing>?. 
The Adi Granth was put together by Arjunmal — the fourth Sikh Guru 
or pontiff in ilescont from Niinak — who (lonrishcd in the reign of 
Jehangir, towards the end of the sixteenth century. The bulk of the 
materials arc attributed to the predecessors of Arjunmal, but it is 
admitted that thirteen other persons contributed to its contents — or, as 
the Sikhs say, twelve and a-half, intending, most nngallantly, by the 
half, a female author. The copies of the Adi Granth, however, foiuid 
in did'crent parts of India, vary considerably as to the sniiordinate 
contributors; the greater number of the poems bear the name of 
Niinak, but the rest arc by different hands, as Kabir, Sheikh Ferid- 
ad-din, Runiiinand, Mira Bai, and other well known sectarian or 
Vaislinava teachers. The following are specimeus of the poems 
ascribed to Niinak : 

Jly holy tcaclicr is lie who t(!aclics cIcHicney; 
TIk! hciirt ia .iwukc within, who KCcks ni.iy find. 
Wonderful 'a tliiit rosary, cv<:ry braid of which is the hrcatli ; 
Tjjiiig a)iart on itn recon.s it knowH what will conio to pass: 
'J"ho 8.igc i8 ho who in uuTviriil, tho n\(Teiloas in a Imtchor. 
Thou wioldest the knifn, and recklessly oxiainiost, — 
"What is a goat? WImt is a cow ? What arc animals ?" 
Unt the Sahih declares thiit Ihc hlood of all is one: 
Saints, prophets, seers, have passed away in death ; 
Nauak, destroy not life for the presctvatiou of the body. 

Again — 

Love and llx thy whole heart upon hiui, 
The world is bound to thee by |irosperity : 
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Wliilo it endures many will come niid sit with ilicc and surround thee; 

But ill adversity tliey will fly, nnd no one will be nigh thee: 

The woman of the lioiiiie who loves tlicc, and is ever in thy bosom, 

Wlicn the spirit quila the body will fly with alarm from the dead. 

Such is the way of the world; 

The frailty of hum.aii aiFcctioiis. 

Do thou, Niuak, at thy last hour, rely alouo upon Ilari. 

Or ngain — 

Thou art the Lord, to Ihce be praise; 

All life is with thee : 

Thou art my parents; 1 am thy child; 

All linppiucss is from thy mercy: 

No one knows thy end. 

Iliphpst Lord among the highest, 

Of all that is Thou art the regulator, 

And all that is from tlice obeys thy will. 

Thy inovcinciits, tliy jilensure: thou alone knowcst 

NAiiali, thy slave, is a free-will offering unto thee. 

iriidor (ho tolerant rcigna of tho flrst princes of tlio house of Tinuir 
the pro|)Mgii.tors of tho doctrines of Nanak were unniolesteJ, and seem 
to have risen rapidly in tcnijioral as well as spiritual consideration. 
Ri'undiis, the third Guru, enjoyed tbo favour of Akbar, and settled 
iiiinsclf in an ancient city in the Punjab, which bo so much enlarged 
.Tiid inijirovcd that it was called after bim Rauidaspur. Among 
his iinjircnonicnts was tho construction of a largo tank which was 
called by the people the lake of Ambrosia or Amrit-sar, and this hits, 
in modern times, given its designation and sanctity to tho town so 
denominated, Amritsar. The wealth and consequence attained by the 
Sikh Gurus had, however, tho effect of drawing upon them the jealousy 
and persecution of tho Mohammedans, and Arjiinmal, the fourth Gurn 
after Nanak, was seized and thrown into prison, where he either 
died or was put to death. Tbo act was resented by tho Sikhs of tho 
province, who took uj> arms under Har Govind, the son of Arjun, and 
exacted vengeance from all whom they regarded as hostile to their 
religion. Their rising, however, seems to bavo been regarded as a 
more local disturbaJice, involving no j>oliticaI crisis, much less as indi- 
cating the future devclopenieiit of an independent state. 

This persecuting spirit continued through several successions of 
Sikh Gurus, and in sonio cases, it might bo more correctly termed 
retribution, for tho Sikhs, dispossessed of their aopiisitions or in- 
beritanrc in the plains, and compelled to secrete themselves in the 
bills, collected into bands of plunderers and robbers, and by their 
depredations provoked the fato they auflcred. Dissensions among 
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themselves also exposed them to the cruelty of their Mohamiiiethiii 
governors, aiid their ninth Gnru, Tcgh Baiiudur, was piililiciy put to 
death in 1G7.'>, according to the Sikh .authorities, at the instigation of a 
competitor for the Guruship — according to the Mohammedan writers, 
however, he was executed for his offences against the law by a life of 
predatory violence — at his death the Sikhs had almost disappeareil 
except as a few inoflensivo sectarians, or as scattered gangs of 
banditti. 

Tho succession of the son of Tegh Bahadur — Guru Goviiid — con- 
stitutes the most important era in the political progress of tho Kiklin. 
He, in fact, changed tho whole character of tho community, ami 
converted the Sikhs of Nanak, the disciples of a religion of spirituality 
and benevolence, and professors of a faith of peace and good will, 
into an armed confederacy, a military republic. Tho worship of 
"steel" was combined with that of tho "book," and instead of 
attempting to unite Mohammedans and Hindus into one family 
fraternity, ho made his disciples vow implacable hatred to the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed. Ho finally abrogated the distinction of ca-ste, 
and opened his ranks to every description of persons, even to tho very 
lowest Hindus, assigning to all his military adherents tiic name of Sinli 
— or lion — a term peculiar to the Ilajput Hindus. His followors were 
enjoined always to have steel about their [)ersonK, to w(!ar blue <lre.s.scH, 
to let their hair grow, and to uso as phrases of salutation, as a war 
cry, or as responses in prayers, the aeiitencos ; "Wall! Guru ji ka 
khalsii: Wall! Guru ji ka fattch." "Hurra! for the unity of the 
Guru: Hurra! for the victory of tho Guru;" ex])rcssionH that have 
been since in use even among tho more genuine descendants of Naiiak, 
the Udiisis, and NirmaJas. 

Gnru Govind was an author as well as a soldier, and has loft a 
record of his own exploits, in a work called the Vicliitra N.-Uak, 
forming the Drst portion of a larger compilation which shares with tho 
Adi Griiuth the reverence of the Sikhs. It is called the Da.sama 
Padshah ka Granth, the Book of the lOth King, or more correctly 
apcnkinf;, Pontiff; and like tho Adi Grantli it i.s a conijtilation of 
contributions by various writers, but thoy are more of a martial ami 
narrative than of a moral or speculativo coni|)loxion. This as well as 
its predecessor, the Adi Granth, is composed cliicfiy in tlio Hindi dialect 
of the Punjab, written in the Gurumukhi character, a singular ])or- 
version of tho Devanagarl alphabet, retaining the forms but altering 
the sounds of the letters. 

To Guru Govind also is ascribed the first altcmjit at tlie political 
organization of the Sikhs, by the institution of tho Guru mala, or 
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fcflcral council of diiefs, wliicli iisseiiiblcil periodically at Ainritsiir, as 
long as the city was in the possession of the Sikhs, to consult on 
nioasurcs in which the community was interested, and to concert mili- 
tary operations whether oflensive or defensive. It does not clearly 
appear of whom these councils were at first composed, but no doubt 
they were of a. popular character, aud every one who, through his 
hereditary lauded property, or his influence in a village, or his repu- 
tation as a bold and fortunate leafier, could command the following of 
a. baud of armed adhonMits, however few iu nuntbor, was admissible to 
the conclave, and ha.d a voice in its deliberations. 

After making head for some years against the generals of Aurangzeb 
and the hill Ua.ja«, whoso enmity Guru Goviud provoked by his 
indiscriminate ra.vage8 as innch aa by his religious tenets, he wsis 
redticed to great distress, and after the loss of his friends and his 
children became a solitary fugitive almost bereft of reason. Much 
obscurity hangs over the close of his career; but it seems probable 
that ho w.as cxj)ellcJ from the Punjab by tho Lieutenants of the 
Emperor and led the life of a mendicant wanderer: he is said to have 
been killcil iu the Dekliin in 1708. 

Guru Govind was tho last of the religious teachers, or Gurus, of the 
Sikhs, but the temporal command of his followers wiis assumed, after 
his death, by Ttanda., a bairagi, or religious mendicant, who inflicted a 
ferocioiis vengeance for the discomfiture and the death of his friend 
aud teacher. The Sikhs rallied under Banda'e guiilaocc, defeated tho 
Aloh.ammedan governor of tho province, took and demolished Sirliiud, 
and crossing the Jumna spread desolation to Saharaupur, giving no 
qtiarter to the Mohammedans except on condition of their ado]>ting 
the Sikh faith. Their progress was at Last arrested by Abd-us-sainad 
Khan, a general in the service of Parokhscr. The Sikhs were com- 
pletely routed and hunted from one stronghold to another until I3a.nda 
and his most dcvotcil followers who had been shut up in Lohgcrli, a 
fort about 100 miles n.e. of Lahore, were compelled to surrender. 
According to some accounts they were sent to Delhi and put to death, 
with circumstances of great ignominy and cruelty; but there is a sect 
of Sikhs, ciilled IJanda-i, who believe that Banda escaped from the fort 
and settled in Sindh, where ho died peaceably and left his sons to 
propagate his peculiar doctrines. These do not seem to have been of 
any essential imj>ortance, one of tlieni being the abolition of tho blue 
vesture — an innovation acceded to by the Sikhs in general, but 
stoutly resisted by the Akalis, a class of fanatics calling themselves 
lunnortals, and who are arc also known as Govind-sinhis, as being in a 
particular manner the disciples of Govind Siuh. These are still 
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<liatiii/j;iiiHlieil l>y (lie liluo ooloiir of their giiniioiits uikI l>y fiiriyiiif,' 
alccl ill tlio form of the chaki or iliscus always .-thoiit their |icrsoii.s. 

So rigorous a [lorsccution of the Siklia followed the defciit :iiiil 
<lcatli of Banda that they wore aliiioRt extoriniiiated in the plains. 
Some, liowcvof, again fouixl refuge in the hilln, and after a period ol 
thirty years ro-appearcd amid the confusion which followed the inva- 
sion of Hindustan hy Nadir Shah. Their necessities made tlieiii 
plunderers, and their policy siiggcfltcd their forining lixed ficttleniont.-s 
liy constructing forts, and compelling the cultivators to ]>!iy to tlioiii 
tho govorniiicnt revenues. They were occwionally repressed l>y tin; 
energy of tho viceroys of Lahore, but the distracted state of piiMic 
afl'airs during the repeated incursions of Ahinod Shah of Kahul, wa.s 
projiitioua to their growth in numbers and indepondcncc, and from tlii.s 
period they continued to gather strength and audacity, until tlicy 
gradually established themselves in Sirhind and the eastern portion of 
tho Punjab, between the Ravi and the Setloj. Tho death of Ahmed 
Shall, tlio dissensions among the Afghans on the oiio hand, and the 
total prostration of the sovereignty of Delhi on the other, enabled 
them to appropriate to themselves the resources of the country, (o 
confirm their authority over the inhabitants, and to complete a kind of 
national organization. 

Tho Sikh constitution grow naturally out of tlioir political sitiiii- 
tioii. During the period of recovery from the dci>ros.sioii to whicli 
they had been reduced by the vigour of tlio Mohammoduii olliccr.i, 
they issued from thoir retreats, for the sake of the plunder on which 
they depended for subsistence, in bodies of various strength uinlcr a 
leader who, from his personal character or his family influence, could 
gather a party round him. Ho was assisted by his relation.s, or by 
companions also enjoying consideration among tho fugitives, ami 
bringing contributions to the force of the leader. When they were 
successful tho party remained located in the country which they had 
ravaged, and divided it among them ; a larger [lortion of the conquered 
territory Wiia set apart for tho loader, but jiortioiis were distributed to 
every one who had tak<!n a prominent sliaro in tho expedition. 1 1 
might sometimes liaj)j)Oii that the land itself, where left desolate .'iiid 
waste, constituted the allotments, but the usual plan wa.s to louvc 
tlio ll.ayats, whether Hindus or Mohamnicilan.s, unmolested, on con 
sideration of their acknowledging allegiance and paying the goverii- 
nicnt revenue to their new loid.s. In the lluctiiating fortune.s of the 
Punjab tlie.se lordships wore at lirst of but e[diemei'al duration, but 
as flonie expired or wore oxtinguisliod they wt'n: riiplaced by otlior.s, 
and some of them taking permanent root surviviul the d(;[>ondon<.io.t 

VOL. IX. V. 
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of (lie Moliainmeihiii OoveninicntB, mtoii wlioac ruin tlicy had risoii. 
This was tlic origin of the various pelty Sikh chicMiips which, in the 
boginning of the j)rcsciit century, sprcail over the eastern portion of 
the Puiijah, from the Jumna to the Uavi, comj)ri8in}!; in their subjects 
dilTerent races botli Mohammedan and Hindu, the hereditary occu- 
pants and actual cultivators of. the noil who constituted, aa they 
still constitute, the majority of the population'. 

The partition of the lands among the relatives and conftideviitcs of 
the leader led to another peculiarity in the Sikh constitution. The por- 
tions varied in extent and value according to the power and influence 
of each mendior of the confederacy, and the larger allotment as well m 
a predominating inllueuce was assigned to the leader of the party; but 
each member of the confederacy, who con8i<lered that he had accom- 
panied the leader as his friend and companion, claimed to exercise 
independent authority over his own share, and to bo exempt from 
every kind of subordinntion or control. He was willing to bo regarded 
as voiiMi(4irily conno(-ted with the chief, and with the other members 
of the origin.'il confederacy, and, in general, was prepared to make 
common cause with them, but he disdained to be fettered by any kind 
of allegiance either to an individual or the assoei.ation. In this manner 
sprang u)) the several JNIisals, or voluntary associations of the Sikhs, 
acknowledging a common designation and a common head, and combin- 
ing with each other on |)articular occasions, or in times of emergency to 
form tiie Guru mat,a, the national council or diet, in which every member 
of each Misal, however limited his resources, had an ecpial vote. 
Twelve such Misals existed in the palmy days of the Sikh confcde- 
rsiey ; but tho.se on the north and west of the Setlej were annihilated 
by the all devouring ambition of llunjit Sing, and those between the 
Setlej and the Jumna spontaneonsly dissolved under the protection of 
the British Government. The last general diet of the Sikhs wa*i 
lield in ISO.'i, when tlio fugitive Holcar, and his pursuer Lord L.ake, 
penetnited into the Punjab. 

This notion of a unity of interests, or national identity among the 
Sikhs, as forming part also of a community of religion, was designated 
as the Khalsa, the Church Militant, if it might be so interpreted, for 
it expressed a vague notion of the Sikhs being nndcr one spiritual 
gui<lance in lonipor.il as well as spiritual aflairs — a sort of abstract 

' M. J.icqucmont repeatedly oI)Servcs that tlic MolinmnicdanB and IliiiduB mucli 
outnumber the Sikhs. Acconling to Captain Lawrence, the population of llic 
Punjab may be loosely esliinalcd at 1,500,000, of whom 750,000 arc Hindus, 
500,000 SIiissMlm.ans, and only 250,000 Sikhs. Captain Burues made the popula- 
tion largor, but the proportions much the Eanie. 
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tlioociiMjy. The term lias since come to Ijft applied to the lenipKial 
government alone, an<l the late Maharaja deposed Guru Govin<l, 
Nanak, and the Supreme Being, whom the Sikhs j)rofeased to look up 
to, from even their ahstract or typical particijtation in the Khalsa. At 
no time, indeed, was this imaginary nnity so uejl uuiintaincd as hy 
Runjit, whose elevation was in a great degree ascrihahle to the 
disunion which prevailed among the several Missals, and the conflict- 
ing prctcnsiona of their nicmhors: a aketeh of his riw; will l.est illuH- 
trate the characttn-istics of the Sikh confederacy. 

The first of the family of the late Maharaja Runjit Sing, of whom 
any record has been preserved, was a Jsit farmer, wlio.sc patriiiiniiy it is 
said, consistcid of three ploughs and a well. His son was a convert (o 
the Sikh faith, and abandoning agriculture enli.stiMl a.s a. private horse- 
inau in the service of a Sikh chief. His son C'haral Sing hi^c.Miw :> 
petty chief himself, and levied a small troop of horse with uhieh lie 
plundered the country. Being successful in his incursions he hiiilt a 
fort near Gajraoli, at no great distance from Lahore, and comjiclled 
the villages in the vicinity to pay to him the government a.s.se.ssMient.s. 
The Afghan governor of Lahore attempted to di.slodgo him, hut the 
Sikhs flocked to his succour in such nund)crH that the Afghan was 
glad to desist from the cnterj)r).so and sIicUcm' himself in Laliore. 
These events euahled Charat Sing to extend his ac(|iiisitions, and 
while reserving to himself the Sirdari portion he distriliute<l among 
his principal as.sociates the remainder of the di.stricts whoso revenues he 
had appro])riated. He was thenceforward the head of a Misal, that 
of Sukar-chak, the name of the village in wliieii his aneestors had 
resided. His Misal was one of the hsiiat eonsidenihlc of the twelve, 
hcing able to send but 2500 horse into the field, while .several of the 
others furnished 10,000 or 12,000. 

The son and SHCces.sor of Charat Sin};, Maiia, Sing, <listingui.slied 
himself by his military and political talents, and greatly cxtcnde<l the 
power of the confederacy of which be was the leader, although he 
died in 17.02 at the early age of twenty-seven. 

Ho wa.s Huecceiled l)y his only son Kiiiijit, then in bis twelflfi 
year, under the regency of his mother, but at the ago of .seventeen 
ho put her to death for alleged misconduct, and assumed the direc- 
tion of affairs. His resources wore mucli inij>r<ived l>y hi.s niarri.age 
with the daughter of Sada Kunwar, who had bi'eii left by her hus- 
band the regent of the Ghani Misal, whose pi).s.s(>ssions e.v(eud<Ml east 
of Lahore and included Amritsar. He biM-aine jms.wssed also of the 
city of Lahore under a grant from Shah Zeniaii, the king of Kabul, on 
his retreat from the Punjab. The city, it is true, was not Shah 

E ■> 
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Zciuiiii'e to give, boiiig in llic iicluii.1 occupation of tlirco oilier 
Sikli Sirdars. The graut., Iiowcver, was held to confer ft title and had 
an inllnencc with tl>o Mohaninicdans, by whom Lahore was cliiofly 
inhahitcd. Their ready assistance placed Runjit in possession of 
Lahore; important from its situation and extent, and still more from 
its ancient rcputiition as the capital of the vice-royalty of the Punjab. 
It would bo inconijiatiblo with the object of this sketch to follow 
Uunjit through the steps by which ho ro.so to the suiiremacy over the 
rest of the Sikh chiefs, and transformed an ill-defined and precarious 
combination of indcpcndant military leaders into a compact an<l des- 
potic monarchy. His first great accession was the annexation of the 
Bhangi Misal, one of the most powerful of the whole, to his own, 
npon the death of the Sinlar, by the unjustifiable expulsion of the 
infant chief and his mother-regent. Taking advantage of hostilities 
with the llnjn, of Kalilur, Sansar Clian<l, he compelled various Sikh 
chiefs in the Jalandliar l>oab to yield liim allegiance and to pay him 
tribute, being a.ssistcd in his operations by the resources of the Ohani 
confederacy, under the direction of his motlier-in-lawj and by the Sikh 
Sirdar of Aln-wala, who became in early life and continued to be for 
mtuiy years his personal friend. These proceedings wore confined to the 
cast of the Ravi ; but in 1S04 Runjit was emboldened by the distracted 
stal« of tho Afghan monarchy to invade the dej)endencic8 of Kabul, 
lying between the Ravi and the Indus, and, nlthough ho did not 
pormanently establish his 8upreu\acy, he succeeded in enforcing its 
ncknowledgment in tho sbapo of gifts and tribute from tho Mohani- 
med:ui chiefs who had hitherlo held of the Afghan kingdom. In I «(».'» 
he first became known to the British Government by the advance of 
Lord Lake's army into the Punjab. No great opinion was then 
entcrliiincd of his power or prospects. Sir J. Malcolm observes, his 
force did not amount to 8000 horse, and part of that was under chiefs 
wlio bad been subdued from a state of inilcpcudcncc, and whoso turbu- 
lent minds ill brooke«l an usurpation which they deemed subversive of 
the constitution of the commonwealth. 

The principal eflbrts of Runjit for tho next few years woro 
directed to tho e.\tension of bis authority to the eastward, and several 
of tho pos.scssious of tho original Misals were cither wholly or in part 
incorporated with his own territories. Ho repeatedly crossed tho 
Sctlej, ai>propriatcd lands on its left bank, and interfered in tho 
quarrels of the Sikh chiefs so obviously for his own advantage alone, 
that they becantc alarmed and had recourse to tho British Government 
for protection as having snccceded to tho jtowor of Delhi, of which 
they acknowledged themselves to bo the subjects, us in truth they as 
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"well aa all the Siklm in tlio Punjab originally were, rising to in<lc|i(;n- 
<lonco only wlicn tlio dcRcondants of Daltcr were too weak to reclaim 
their allegiance. The appeal waa admitted, hut Itunjit, although he 
rcliutjuiiihcd his menacing attitude only upon the approach of a mili- 
tary force, was leniently dealt with: ho was allowed to keep the 
jilaccs on the left bank of the Setlej, of which he wiis in actual pos- 
session, however unwarrantable the means by which they had been 
acipiired; but the Sikh chiefs who had so far escaped his gra.sp 
were thenceforth protected from bis violence or his craft: be thence 
returned to the westward and there sought more promising fields 
for tho emi>loyment of his growing power and the gratification of 
his ambitious designs. In the prosecution of this policy he took 
Multaii, reduced tho districts between the Ravi and the Indus to his 
absolute <lominion, crossed tho latter river and con<|ucreil a con.sider- 
ahle portion of the country of the Afghans, ascen<lod the mountain ou 
the north of tho Punjab, and compelled tho hill Kaj:is to pay him 
heavy tribute or to (ly from their ancient seats to avoid his tyranny, 
occupied and ruined Kiishmir, and subjected to his will the unoffend- 
ing princes of Little Tibet, encircling to the north the Himalayan 
dependencies of British India, and approaching tho confines of tho 
Celestial Empire, with which his lieutenants finally came not very 
successfully into collision. To tho whole of these possessions he had 
no other title than tho sword, and his comjucsts, unchecked by tho 
necessity of devising any pretext for them whatever, were the rapi<l 
growth of little more than twenty years. A kingdom compoaeil of 
such heterogeneous materials could bo held together only by the means 
by which it was acquired, and an overpowering military force was 
necessary to preserve the ascendancy which it had been employed to 
attain. As long as he preserved a good understanding with the only 
power in India whom ho had cause to dread, as long as the British 
(lovernmcnt favoured his aggnindiscment by turning a deaf car to the 
urgent appeals made to its protection by tho victims of Uunjit Sing' 
iijidiition, ho confidently prosecuted his system of .-iggression, and 
li'iMiiplod witli iiiipiiiiily ii£ion tho rights of liia noighhoiirH, whctlio 
Mohammedans or Hindus. TJio transactions that have taken placo 
since his decease have sudiciently shewn the rottenness of his system ; 
the instability of a dominion bused upon military violence and indivi<lual 
ambition; tho certain conse(|ucnces of relying upon an army as tho main 
instrument and stay of a government. The successors of Uunjit have 
perished under tho prosuni])tion of the military chiefs, and the chiefs 
themselves have been the victims or the pu[>pots of a niiitiiious ami 
insolent soldiery. That soldiery has now liocu pretty well cloatroyed, 
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but the Klialsu has been Itvl't in a. sUtlo of ultcr imbecility which will 
onsure its spontiincoiis extinction at no distant period, if it bo not 
kept alive by the undeserved protection of the British Government. 

AVhatcver may have been the political organization of the original 
Sikh confcdcrncy it is obvious that it ha<l ceased to exist; it had 
received its death-blow from Runjit Sing, and was latterly a monarchy 
of a despotic character, tempered by the necessity of conciliating 
powerful military leaders, or of holding them in check chiefly through 
the agency of their niiitual jealousies and couQicting pretensions. The 
INlisals were destroyed, the Guru-mata was forgotten, nor has the Sikh 
religion prescrvc<l much jnoro of its primitive character. Its original 
eI(>inon(s were deism of a mystical tendency, contemplative woraiiip, 
peace and good-will, and amalgamation of Mohammedan and Hindu. 
There was not much of dogma or precept, and its doctrines were incul- 
cated through the channel of mystical and moral verses in a popular 
style. Nanak Shah appears to have sought the amelioration of the 
j>rinciplps and feelings rather than an alteration of the creed or u.sage8 
of the j>eople; he does not seem to have formally abolished cjwto 
although lie received proselytes from every order, and while he treated 
the Koran with reverence ho acknowledged the whole .scheme of tho 
Himlu mythology; so do his followers to the present day, that is, such 
of his followers as profess the pure Sikh faith. They do not worship 
images, they worship the visible typo of the Khalsa in the book; but 
they do not tpiestiou the existence of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; 
and the legends relating to them, to Vislum especially, aa popularized 
from the Pnranas in vernacular compositions, constitute much of 
their favourite literature; except in the mode of performing public 
worship, and in the profession of benevolent sentiments for all man- 
kind, there is little ditrerence between a Nirmala Sikh and an orthodox 
Hindu of tho Vaishnava sect. 

Neither are the Govind Sinhis, the disciples of Guru Govind, to bo 
considered as unbelievers in the Hindu mythology. They receive all the 
Panninic legends a« true, but they appear to be most piirtial to those 
of tho Saiva sect, as harmonizing best with their fierce and martial 
character. It is aflirmed of their teacher. Guru Govind himself, that 
be was directed to loosen his hair and draw his sword by the God<less 
Bhaviini, of whom he was an assiduous worshipper. Ho says of liini- 
soir, "Dnrga BhavSui appeared to me when I waa asleep, arrayed in 
all her glory. Tho goddess put into my hand tho hilt of a bright 
scymetivr which she had before held in her own. 'The country of tho 
Mchammrdans,' said the goddess, 'shall be conquered by thee, and 
(lumbers of that race shall bo slain.' After I had heard this I 
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cxcliiiiiied, 'This Hleel sliiill be. the guard t.u me aiid to my followurs, 
licciiiiKC in its lustre the s|deiulour of tliy eountenancc, oh Goddess ! 
is always reflected.'" In the account, also, Mliicli he gives of his mi.s- 
sioii, he says that in a preceding life he j)crformeil .severe penanec!, 
meditating on Mahiikala and Kalikii (or Siva and Dnrg.-i), in cou- 
setjuence of which he was sent into the worhl by I'arameswara, the 
supreme god, to establish a perfect system, to teach virtiK!, and exter- 
miiiutc the wicked. The last — understanding by the term 'wicked' 
the followers of Mohammed — is the part of his mi.saion which he most 
laboured to fulfil, and which was the whole spirit of his reform. Hatred 
of the Molianime<lan8 is evidently the ruling principle of all Guru 
Govind'a institutions, llis injunctions were, " It is right to slay a 
Mohammedan wherever you meet him. If you meet a llin<lu, beat 
him, and plunder Iiim, and divide his property among you. Employ 
your constant clFort to destroy the countries ruled by l\Iohummc<laii.-. ; 
if they oppose you, defeat ami slay them." The necessity, in.sopiirab!c 
from this state of perpetual hostility, of filling his coffers and recruiting 
his bands, compelled him to have recourse to indiscriminate jdundcr, 
and to admit of the proselytisni of Mohammedans; but deadly enmity 
to the latter is the ruling element of his .system. To this lie has 
sacrificed the benevolent spirit of the teaching of Msinak, and the 
sacreilness of the distinction of caste. As far, however, as is allowable 
by the institutions of Niinak or Govind, the Sikhs observe tli(! domestic 
usages of the Hindu tribes or ciiste.s from which they se|iar;i tod ; and, 
ill coiisei|uenco, tliose tribes, particularly the .laLs or Gujars in the 
Punjab or on the Jumna, do not refuse to eat or intermarry with those 
of the same races who have become converts to the Sikh religion. The 
Midiammcdan converts arc not permitted tiic same indulgence, and are 
obliged to eat the flesh of swine, and to abstain from tbc rite of cir- 
cumciKion. The flesh of the cow is the only article of food prohibited 
to the Sikhs; and on this head their prejudices arc almo.«t stronger than 
those of the Hindus. Smoking is also ]>roliibite<l, but there is no 
restriction upon the use of bhang, opium, or s|>irituous Ii<|uor, and 
ilvunkennesa, from one source or other, is a coiniiion vice. Nor is this 
the only one to which the Sikhs are addicted. Tbc ver.ses of Nanak 
and his fellow moralists inculcate a pure code of ethics, but this is a 
portion of his reform to which no reverence is paid ; and no race in 
Imlia is more flagrantly demoralized than the Lions of the Punjab. 

Wo do not derive from the travellers in the Punjal> any doticription 
of the public or private worship of the Sikhs, who are piobal)ly more 
jealous in their own country of admitting stianjjors to lie present at 
their ceremonies than Ihey are in otlicr part.s of India. Although 
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several jwrsons have been n<linille<l into the ci(.y of Aiuritsar, it is only 
recently that it wafl allowahlc or safe to vifiit the sacred tank and 
teinjdcB in its vicinity. The only description that has yet been 
published is to Ims found in tho Travels of Baron HUgcl. According 
to him, the tank is about 150 paces s(piarc, and apparently fed by a 
natural spring. It is surrounded by a pavement 20 or 25 paces in 
breadth, skirted by houses on one side, and having several flights of 
iiteps to the water on the other. In tho centre is the Hari Mandir, or 
Tcm)de of Hari, in which a copy of tho Adi Qrantli, said to be written 
by Nanak hiniRcIf, is preserved — a tradition rather at variance with 
(he ."ipscrtion that tho Adi Granth was compiled by Arjunmal. Tho 
tenipio is connected with the embankment on tho west side by a 
bridge. The temple is described by IJaron Hiigel as a handsome 
building inlaid with marble, having a golden roof, and a door of gold; 
and surrounded by small vc.stibule.s, the ceilings of which are supported 
by richly-ornaniontcd pillars Before tho entrance to the bridge are 
1 wo large lanncrs of rc<l pilk, the " Wall ! Guru ji ka fatteh" on one, and 
"Hiim Diis" on tho other, in white letters. Opposite to tho bridge are 
several small structures, in which the Sikh Udasis and Ninnalas arc 
seated, to receive the gifts and reverences of tho people. Fronting this 
tank was the chief gathering-place of the Akalis, whose insolence niiulc 
it dangerous to ajiproach the holy precincts; but they arc not noticed by 
Baron H ligel. The s,acrcd tank and temple of Auiritsar wore also visited 
by our noble President, when Governor-General, in company with Runjlt 
Sing. Wbiitevcr may have been the obstructions horctt)forc in tho way 
of a personal acquaintance with the observances of tho Sikhs in their 
own country, they seem to have had no objection, when out of tho Punjab, 
to tho presence of Euro[>can visitors; and one of tho earliest notices of 
tlieni is the account given by Mr. Wilkins, in the lirst volume of tho 
Asiaiie lloscarclies, of his visit to tho Sikh college at Patna. Ho was 
civilly treated, and allowed not only to sec the place, but to be present 
at tho public reading of the Granth, which constitutes tho public cere- 
monial of tho Sikhs. They have for their private use prayers com- 
posed by Niinak, of which those called Arthi are recited on going to 
l>»>d, and those entitled Jap arc repealed the first thing in the morning. 
Their public worship, in imitation of tho Hindu ritual, takes place 
three times a day, at the llireo Saudhyas — morning, niid-<lny, and 
.xunsct. 1 had .'ui opportunity, when at Benares, of a.'isisting at tho 
latter, at tho house of a Nirniala Sikh priest, who readily allowed 
myself and a friend to witncs.'j tho ceremony. It was very simple, 
lie occuj>icd a lowcr-roonied house, inclosed in a email court or com- 
pound, and hiiving a cdverod vcrand.ih in front. One cud of the 
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vcraiulali was shut in, so as' to form a small cliambcr ur cliapcl, in 
which, upon a tahlo covered with a wliitc cU>th, and decorated witli 
lights and (lowers, lay the Adi Granth. Ah Iho poojdc entered, they 
went singly into the room, and made a reverential salute to the book, 
with the exclamation, "Wah Guru ji;" and placcnl upon the tabic any 
snuill offering they might have to make. They then cauie forth, anil 
seated themselves on the ground fronting the verandah, where sat the 
Guru on a chair, and his two guests on either hand of him. When 
the whole party, amounting to some thirty or forty, had assendtled, the 
'juru recited, in a sort of ciiaunt, several liynina from tho Orauth, 
similar to those already quoted, repeating at tho end of each, twice or 
thrice, " Meditate on tho Sahob of the Book, and exclaim Wah Ourn !" 
being answered on each occasion by all present, "Wah Guru — W;ih 
Guru ji ka fattoh." The nasistanta then bronght from the chapol trays 
of sweetmeats, which were handed to every one, and were eaten on tho 
spot. The visitors were not forgotten. This concluded the service; 
but tho party assembled did not immediately disperse. Individuals 
among them, accompanying themselves with tlu; small drum or native 
lute, sang Hindi rekhtas and padas (moral and religious songs) in 
succession. Wo departed, as did several of the natives, when two or 
three had been sung; but the party did not finally break up until it 
w.as time to retire to rest. Tho persons present were of reH|)ectalilo 
ajipearance and decorous manners, being mostly Hhop-kcC[ierH, dealers in 
cloth or in grain, and bankers ; sonio were natives of tho I'unjab, settlo<l 
in Benares, others inhabitants of the city from dillerent <piarters, who 
had adopted the Sikh ritual, or had grafted it upon Vaishnava tenets. 
Ilari and Ham were as familiar in their invocations, as the Saheb of tiio 
liuok, or aa tho teacher or Guru. 

Desidos Biicrcd shrines, connected with the history of the Sikhs, as 
tho places where their Gurus were born or dieil, the Sikhs share the 
veneration of the Hindus for several of tho holy cities, sia Ucnares, 
Mathuni, Haridwar. They akso observe many of the .same holidays, an 
the Holi, the Diisahara, the Dcwali. The latter is the favourite season 
of pilgrimage to Amritsar. 

Tho initiation of a Sikh convert is Inrnicd the Palial, aii<l is tlin.s 
described by Captain Murray. "Tho candidate and the initiator wash 
their feet in tho same water, which they then <lrink, having [>ut some 
sugar into it, and stirred it with a dagger; repeating several nionil 
stanzas, and taking a sip between each, exclaiming, ' Wah, wah 
Goviu<l Sikh. A p hi Guru chela!' Govind Sikh hail, bim.solf teacher 
and disciple! It should be pcrfoi'uiod in the prcseucc of at least (ive 
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Silclis. It is ascribed to Guru Goviiid, wlio, wlicii lie had only /Ivc fol- 
lowers, went through this form with them, drinking of Iho water which 
had washed their feet, and they drinking that which hvul washed his." 
Sir.lohn Alalcolin gives .a somewhat diflerent and more dilated account 
of the ceremony, and says nothing of the previous use of the water, which 
is administered to the convert by the initiator with this injunction, " Thi.^ 
sherbet is nectar : it is the water of life ; drink it." Having obeyed, 
the disciple is told to abstain from all association with five classes of 
men: the Mina Dliiiiiial, who, though of the family of Ndnak, 
al(em])ted to |>oi.«on Arjmi; the Musundia, a set of Sikh heretics; the 
R;im Riiyis, the descendants of Riini Uilya, who cause<l the death of 
'J'i'gh Sinh; the Kiid-i-man, or daughter-slayers, or the Uajputs; and the 
Bliadani, who shave their heads and beards. He is then enjoined to 
be kind and charitable, to reverence Aniritsar, to devote himself to the 
Khalsa, and to study the sacred books. The children of the Sikhs all 
pass through this form of initiation. 

From this sketch, inn>erfect as it must necessarily be, it will bo 
scon (hat the Sikh religion scarcely deserves the name of a religious faith. 
A vague notion of a Creator and source of all things, and of a divine 
guardian and prrttector, pervades the poetry of Nsinak and his fellow 
bards, but it is little else than a poetical acknowledgment of a deity who 
is defined by negatives — who is without form — without time — without 
attribnfc.o. The only worship of him, if it can be called such, consists 
in Iho allusions tli.at occur in the odes and hymns which are channted at 
I lie daily services, to a benevolent and powerful being, designated eomc- 
timcs as I'arameswara — the supremo being; Sat Nam — the true name; 
Tat-karta — the maker of that which is; Adi-purusha — the first spirit; 
Hhagaviin — the lord; but still more frequently .as llani or Hari, the 
popular names of Vishnu. Belief in the intervention of a providence in 
mundane aflairs exercises very little inllnenco upon Sikh practice. There 
i.s no public ."idoration of any of the Hindu divinities, nor, as far as is 
known, arc any temples erected to them; but their existence is not 
dispute*!, and the cliaracters given them by the Hindus and the legends 
told of them are <levoulJy credited; and there arc probably some 
e.<iotcric rites in which the worship of the Tantras is privately practised. 
The great distinction between the Sikhs and the other Hindus, is the 
abolition of the dLstinclion of caste, and consequent extinction of many 
of the restraints which, in the more orthodox system, sui)ply, however 
imperfectly, the want of a purer code of faith and practice. The 
experiment has not been very successful ; and the worship of the Book 
and of the Sword, and the moral declamations of the contributors to the 
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BiicrcJ Grantli, have led to aa great, if not a greater, laxity of comluct, 
and as utter a disregard of both religious and moral obligations, as tliu 
superstitious belief and multiplied ceremonial of the Brahnians'. 

> Tlie above summary has been drawn up iu compliance nitli a wish cxprcs.%il 
by some of the Members of the Society to be possessed of a brief notice of the 
institutions of the Sildis which distinguish them from tlie Hindus in general. It is 
of course httle more than a compilation from the accounts of the Sikhs already in 
priut, especially those of Sir John Malcolm and Captain Murray, as pre[iarcd by 
Mr. li. T. Prinsep ; recourse has been also had to the observations uf recent tra- 
vellers in the Punjab — particularly Messrs. Moororoft, liurnes, .Jaciiucinont, and 
Baron von HIigcl, and to the amusing and characteristic work of Major Lawrence — 
Adventures of an Ollicer iu the Punjab. 



